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to a blue envelope for 'palaces in the night'* Before dealing with Steer's
part in the show it may not be out-of-place to say a word about his
associates in the exhibiting group.
WALTER SICKERT himself, shiningly blond and handsome, fashionably
tailored, a brilliant wit and man-of-the-world, had acted in Irving's
company, studied for a short time under Legros at the Slade, learned
etching and become a disciple of Whistler and from 1883 onwards of
Degas. Discipleship to Whistler was a mixture of bliss and servitude.
Thus in the evening the Master would whistle up a cab and Walter was
charged with a weighty lithographic stone in case inspiration should come
during or after dinner. At the Cafe Royal or elsewhere the waiter was
enjoined to place an extra table for the stone, and Walter, bearing it again,
untouched, went forth when the evening ended. In Monet's dazzle of out-
door sunlight Sickert, no more than Whistler, was a fellow-snatcher: his
shadows depended on a conventional india-red foundation. He was at
home rather in a shadowy glimmer of the music-hall scenes Degas had
introduced to painting, reconstructing them from notes and memory. He
was a native of paint, giving a pleasant quality to every touch. He had a
struggle throughout for drawing, but a fine instinct, and his surrender to
the camera and his latest work, the refuge of a tired old age in reproduction
of other men's designs with bright arbitrary colours, are not to be remem-
bered against him. With loyalty' to institutions or persons he had no
patience. 'Loyalty to whom? to Winter?* he asked, when the *New Eng-
lish*, of which he was an in-and-out member, was discussed. Winter was
the delightful Cockney sales-secretary, who kept a furtive little figure of
his own sculpturing on his desk in the hope of'chatting* a collector into
buying it. Sickert joined any new exhibiting body that promised to revive
an illusion of youth, but was in theory an anarchist about juries, thinking
pictures should be hung together in the alphabetical order of their authors'
names. He regarded sales as a dealer's business: he made no attempt at
nursing his prices, but rolled jip a number of canvases when in need of
cash and despatched them to his agent for what they would fetch. Lavish
in acquiring studios arid stores for his pictur.es, in London or abroad, he
centred much of what heart ije had on Dieppe and its fisher-quarter of Le
Pellet, dear to him since childhood. There, once and again, I found him
the best of companions, and the most frequent and fallacious discoverer of
new techniques. He would turn up before breakfast outside the window
with a yesterday's canvas and when asked 'Was it a Moonlight?* would
declare, *No, a broad sunlight in the right scale of tones'. Everything in
Dieppe was the best of its sort. He believed a very poor kind of canvas on
sale there was one hallowed by the practice of Velazquez; he used, from